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SOME PHASES OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 

PAINTING 
PART I 
NATURALISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

By E[enyon Cox 



EXCEPT for the work of a few great masters who 
*— stand apart from the general stream of ten- 
dency, what the art of the nineteenth century ac- 
complished was mainly a broadening of the subject 
matter of painting, and a new and detailed investi- 
gation of the appearance of nature. 

The nineteenth century painted many subjects that 
had not been painted before, and it made discoveries 
of certain aspects of nature which had not been pre- 
viously observed or, if observed, had not been re- 
corded in art. It studied landscape for itself and 
painted it as it had never been painted; it placed the 
human figure in the open air and tried to register the 
exact effect upon it of the sun and the sky. Its activi- 
ties were so essentially naturalistic that even the 
school men admitted more and more the direct imita- 
tion of nature, and it was late in the century before 
the realization that an exact imitation of nature is 
not suflBcient to art led certain artists to aban- 
don nearly everything savoring of representation 
and to concentrate themselves upon the effort at 
self-expression. 

One of the later phases of nineteenth century 
realism was that attempt at a scientific analysis 
of light and that sacrifice of everything else to the 
rendering of light which we know as impressionism. 
One of the earliest was the English Pre-Raphaelite 
movement. 

In the late forties the art of England was at low 
ebb. If it had escaped the pseudo-classicism of David 
and his school it had also missed the exhilaration 
of the romantic revival of painting, and its tradi- 
tionalism, though not very old, was already mori- 
bund. If the art was not to sputter out like a 
burned candle some new source of inspiration must 
be found. A revolution was necessary, arid when 
it came its form was largely determined by two 
things : the teaching of John Ruskin and the inven- 
tion of photography. 

In the first volume of "Modern Painters" Ruskin, 
who at that time knew more of nature than of art 
and who always loved nature better than art, had 
based his defence of Turner entirely upon an exam- 
ination of the facts of nature and a demonstration 
that Turner was a more accurate recorder of such 
facts than was Claude; and had, in a celebrated and 
eloquent passage, advised young artists to attempt 
nothing but simple imitation — ^to "go to nature in 
all singleness of heart . . . rejecting nothing, 
selecting nothing and scorning nothing." 



At about the same time the new art of photography 
began to show the world how surprisingly different 
was the actual appearance of nature from the conven- 
tions that had passed muster as representations of 
it. To a few enthusiastic young students these two 
influences were decisive. They were to imitate 
nature exactly, and as nature was entirely unlike 
what they had seen in pictures, they were to throw 
all traditions to the winds and begin art all over 
again. And as they constantly heard Raphael quoted 
as the great authority for the academic rule and 
knew very little of the intensely traditional art of 
the earlier Renaissance, they called themselves the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

THE PEE-RAPHAELITES 

Ford Madox Brown, a somewhat older man who 
was never formally a member of the brotherhood, 
though intimate with all its membership, had made 
some more or less tentative efforts at the represen- 
tation of the figure in true, open-air lighting as 
early at 1840-42, and had attempted absolute and 
unconventional realism in the portrait of Mr. Bam- 
ford, painted in 1846. Of the seven actual members 
of the brotherhood only three achieved any notable 
reputation in painting. Millais was the precocious 
and brilliant executant, destined to an early success, 
for whom Pre-Raphaelitism was but a phase of 
youthful militancy, soon to be outlived. Rossetti, 
whose enthusiasm and persuasive power made him 
the apparent leader in a movement to which he never 
really belonged, made one or two efforts at strenu- 
ous realism but soon gave it up as too difficult for 
him and became a poetic dreamer. Holman Hunt 
was the true originator of the movement, as he was 
its last adherent, and it is from his works, and from 
some of those of Madox Brown, that the truest idea 
of its nature may be formed. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE GOSPEL 

In such pictures as Hunt's "Hireling Shepherd" 
and "Awakened Conscience" or Brown's "Work" 
and "Last of England" the overthrow of all estab- 
lished conventions is well nigh complete. For com- 
position is substituted the effort to depict the in- 
cident as it might really have happened without re- 
gard to the agreeability or disagreeability of the 
resultant arrangement. All accepted attitudes and 
gestures are discarded in the attempt to find the 
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gesture most likely to have been employed, with the 
result that awkwardness seems deliberately pre- 
ferred to grace and constraint to amplitude. In 
the same way all typical drawing is abandoned in 
favor of precise portraiture of individuals, all 
chiaroscuro in favor of the exhaustive study of the 
actual lighting, all breadth of effect or of handling 
to the most laborious and minute research into de- 
tail. Add to all this that these men had an ex- 
asperated sensitiveness to colors and little sense of 
color and one begins to understand their extraor- 
dinary productions. There is an immense amount 
of fact in these pictures, an immense amount of 
thought, a prodigious laboriousness ; the thing that 
has been left out of them is art. They are meri- 
torious, eminently respectable and hideous. 

PEE-RAPHAELITE TECHNIC 

The technical methods of the Pre-Raphaelites 
were as revolutionary as eversrthing else. On a 
pure white canvas or panel, on which the design was 
lightly traced, they began with the background and 
finished minutely a bit at a time. When the back- 
ground was entirely completed, and not until then, 
they began painting the figures in the same piece- 
meal way, each little bit being pushed to the utmost 
degree of detail possible to eyes and hands "fit for 
the portraiture of insects." Sometimes they began 
upon the background without even an outline of 
the figures which were to form the principal sub- 
ject. Madox Brown records in his diary how, having 
settled on a subject the night before, he "began by 
three and worked till eight" and "painted eight 
bricks and some leaves." It was not until a month 
later that he began to draw his figures. 

Any unity of effect is impossible of attainment by 
such a method, except as the old fresco-painters at- 
tained it, by the rigid adherence to a conventional 
scale of coloring, consciously adopted and perfectly 
mastered through long practice. In the hands of men 
who would have no conventions and would accept 
nothing on trust it could lead only to a confusion of 
separate, unrelated and irreconcilable observations. 
It was in this way that Millais worked until he 
found that "one could not live doing that." It was 
in this way that Rossetti struggled for weeks over 
the calf in the never finished picture "Found" until 
he gave it up in despair, and began painting little 
water-colors out of his head without reference to 
nature. 

ROSSETTI AND THE ESTHETES 

If there has been endless dispute as to who was 
the real leader of the Pre-Raphaelites and as to 
what their doctrines really were, it is because Pre- 
Raphaelitism was, from the beginning, a mixed 
movement. To Rossetti it meant a kind of senti- 
mental medievalism. It was he who recruited the 
weaker brothers; his quaintness and picture-book- 
iness were easier of imitation than the strenu- 
osity of Hunt or Brown. Later his forces were 
joined by William Morris and Burne-Jones and 
Brown came over to them, and what had begun as 
a revolt against tradition and an exaltation of ex- 
act imitation became a purely aesthetic movement. 
Yet in popular parlance it retained the old name, 
and the secondary followers of Burne-Jones are 
still spoken of as Pre-Raphaelites. 



The effort to found a great school of art upon the 
purely analytical study of nature was bound to fail 
in the long run, but it had, for a time, a very great 
influence and that influence was, upon the whole, 
beneficial. It shook the English school out of an 
indolent and empty traditionalism, forced it to re- 
consider the relation of art to nature and made it 
try for a larger amount of truthful representation 
in its art. It is safe to say that everything good 
in modem English art owes something to this 
courageous if short-lived revolt against the nature 
of art itself. 

THE REALISM OF COURBET 

In the same years in which the Pre-Raphaelite 
battle against traditionalism was at its hottest Gus- 
tave Courbet, on the other side of the channel, was 
proclaiming in his own way the doctrine of realism 
and the return to nature. But as no two men could 
be more unlike than Hunt and Courbet, so there was 
a vast difference between Hunt's Pre-Raphaelitism 
and Courbet's realism. Hunt was a man of high 
moral purpose and of deep religious conviction who 
thought that art should deal only with the noblest 
themes and wished to revivify religious art by 
exact literalism of treatment. Courbet was a robust, 
full-blooded animal with little intellectual power, a 
free-thinker and a radical, who scoffed at all at- 
tempts at elevation of subject or of manner. As a 
man he was every way Hunt's inferior, but he had 
the great advantage of being a born painter, and the 
revolution in art which he inaugurated, while much 
less fundamental than that attempted by the Pre- 
Raphaelites, was much more fertile in results. 

With Courbet realism is a matter of temper 
rather than of technic. Being a bom painter his 
one desire is to paint — ^to paint as well and as much 
as possible — and he could not conceive of sacrificing 
technical beauty and freedom to painstaking analy- 
sis, or of spending years on one picture when one 
might produce twenty in the same time. But if he 
wanted good painting he wanted nothing else of 
art. He hated taste and denied the existence of 
style. Anjrthing like classic elegance and reticence 
savored of aristocracy to this democrat, and all re- 
straints were intolerable to his exuberance. As for 
Romanticism, with its exoticism and its research for 
emotion, all that sort of thing struck him as purely 
"literary." He cared no more for medieval knights 
or Oriental sultanas than for Greek nymphs or Ro- 
man emperors. His business was to see and to paint, 
and to paint only what he saw. The one important 
thing about a subject was that it should furnish 
good paintable material and that was to be found all 
about him. Thus it was in the attitude of the artist 
to his subject, where the Pre-Raphaelites remained 
idealistic or sentimental, that Courbet was most 
revolutionary. Where they were most revolutionary 
he was least so and was content to paint in a manner 
founded mainly on that of Ribera and the seven- 
teenth century realists — a manner of vigorous 
brush-work and powerful light and shade, not un- 
like, though less sombre than, that which Ribotmade 
the vehicle for his graver naturalism. Later, in his 
search for vigor, he used the palette knife in place 
of the brush, and some of his most original and 
effective paintings are rather unpleasant in handling. 

As Courbet was a politician as well as a painter, 
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and a most active beater on the great drum of 
reclame, it often happens that his most "important" 
canvases are theses rather than pictures. The 
"Funeral at Ornans" can hardly be taken seriously 
as a representation of anything that ever happened 
and "My Studio after Seven Years of Artistic Life" 
seems rather a preposterous allegory than a record 
of fact. Moreover his mere vigor of representation 
was not enough to carry him across such vast spaces, 
which need tying together and unifying by atmos- 
pheric subtleties of which he had no perception. It 
is in smaller things that he is at his best. Some of 
his portraits are admirable and his early portrait 
of himself, known as "The Man with the Belt," is 
superb. His nudes, inelegant and even incorrect in 
form, are yet masterly in the rendering of the pulpy 
firmness and softness of white flesh under a studio 
light. It is only when he puts a landscape behind 
them that the very literalness of his observation of 
them entails a falsity of relation. Perhaps he is at 
his best in his animal pictures and hunting scenes, 
where his somewhat brutal power has full play, 
and in his landscapes which, if they inevitably lack 
grace and sentiment, are as inevitably full of sap 
and life and of a certain freshness and joyousness 
which is invigorating. 

Forcible, unfastidious, a bit rude, now and then 
not a little vulgar, Courbet, at this distance of time 
and in comparison with many of his successors, as- 
sumes rather giant-like proportions. Certainly he 
was a great power. His work is the starting point 
for that of Manet and he influenced men as unlike 
as Whistler and Monet. Not only impressionism, but 
all that less specialized and less scientific naturalism 
which in many forms pervades the later nineteenth 
century is the child of his loins. 

REPINED NATURALISM 

Among the group of young men of the early six- 
ties who were to make so much noise in the world, 
an intimate of both Manet and Whistler, was a 
quiet, gentlemanly painter who, because he indulged 
neither in controversy nor in self-advertising, has 
been relatively neglected — ^yet who seems to many 
of his admirers to have had a rarer talent than 
either of his more loudly acclaimed friends. By his 
charming pastels illustrative of music, of which he 
was a true lover, Fantin-Latour is a Romantic, but 
in his portraits and flower pieces he is a pure natu- 
ralist, content to see and to paint, but to see with a 
fine and sensitive penetration, to paint with a 
breadth, a precision, a refinement and a restrained 
power almost beyond praise. His canvases are very 
gray, almost colorless, yet full of those delicate dis- 
criminations of hue which mark the accomplished 
colorist. His drawing is correct, unnoticeable — al- 
most photographic, one might think, were it not 
always beautiful and always expressive. His light 
and shade is simple but his perception of subtle 
gradations of value is almost infinitely tender. He 
never speaks loud — ^he is as reserved as Ver Meer 
of Delft — ^but what he says is well worth listening 
to, and it is always perfectly said. The same emi- 
nently aristocratic reserve marks his presentation 
of character. To have been painted by him is al- 
most a certificate of good breeding, and if one were 
ever inclined to heretical doubts of the genuineness 
of Manet's talent and character, a look at Fantin's 



wonderful portrait of him is enough to reassure one 
that the sitter must have been worthy of the noble 
fidelity of the treatment. It is one of the greatest 
of modern portraits, and no other painter of the 
time was capable of emulating its admirable faith- 
fuhiess restrained by perfect taste, unless it were 
another of those artists whose popular reputation 
has never equalled his merit, Elie Delaunay. 

A talent not unlike that of Fantin, but exercised 
upon a very different subject matter, is that of 
Gustave Guillaumet. Guillaumet may be reckoned 
among the orientalists in so much as he went to Al- 
giers for his subjects, but he has little else in com- 
mon with the romantic painters. There is nothing of 
"the gorgeous East" in his work, no glitter of cos- 
tumes or prancing of horses. What he saw there was 
sun-baked, dust-colored villages under an ardent sky, 
the inhabitants as sun-baked and dust-colored as 
their houses; and these he painted with wonderful 
truth, gaining an extraordinary illusion of brilliant 
sunshine and clear, dry atmosphere by the perfect 
modulation of his simple tones. His work is a capi- 
tal example of what has been the chief task of 
modem art, the discovery of new opportunities for 
beauty in the intelligent study of hitherto neglected 
aspects of nature. 

The Dutch and the Flemings have always retained 
something of the spirit of their older art, and even 
Israels was a sound naturalistic painter, if not a 
very great one, before, in his addiction to sentimen- 
tality, he almost ceased to be a painter at all. But 
it is the Belgian Alfred Stevens who gave to the 
nineteenth century its nearest equivalent for the 
sober and admirable art of Ter Borch and Metsu. 
It was in this same wonderful time of the sixties 
when the Barbizon men were still living and paint- 
ing, when Courbet was at the height of his power, 
when Manet and Whistler, though young, were do- 
ing their best work; it was in this silvern age — 
the brazen was yet to come — ^that he produced a 
series of little pictures of the Parisienne in her 
habit and her habitat, as she lived. They are marked 
by a mingling of delicate sentiment and yet more 
delicate humor which gives them a slight literary 
flavor — a flavor advantageous to them, though Ter 
Borch would not have appreciated it — ^but they are 
seen almost as the old Dutchman saw things, with 
the same breadth of effect and the same sharpness 
of realization, and they are painted with almost the 
old Dutch feeling for beauty of surface and grace 
of handling, making the very paint a precious and 
delectable thing. But the love of painting for its 
own sake, which in these early works is balanced 
by a thorough observation of nature, leads Stevens 
in the end to a mere display of virtuosity. The more 
human and the more truly artistic side of his talent 
tends to disappear and, from a little master who 
might almost be called a master without the little, 
he became an astonishingly clever painter of clothes 
and bric-a-brac. 

THE VIRTUOSI 

It is virtuosity that distinguishes a whole section 
of modern realists — realists in so much as they care 
for little in art beyond representation, having noth- 
ing more to say than that "things look so to me," 
but differing from the refined realists we have been 
considering in that they care less for the things 
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represented, or even for the truth of their own 
observations, than for the brilliancy of the language 
in which their observations are set down. If there 
were no painters who care more for painting than 
for what is painted, there would be no pictures of 
still-life; but not all still-life painters are virtuosi. 
Chardin was a pure painter who could find enough 
occasion in a jug, a bunch of grapes and a home- 
made loaf for the expenditure of his best powers, 
but there is nothing of the virtuoso in him. His 
observation is close, attentive, almost humble; his 
painting exquisite but with no display — rather with 
a careful hiding — of his dexterity. With Vollon or 
our own Chase you feel that the immense brio, the 
evident delight of the painter in the wielding of his 
tools and in the exercise of his skill is the prin- 
cipal source of your own enjojmient, and that the 
truthfulness and acuteness of observation, acute and 
truthful as it is, is a secondary matter. Of course 
neither Vollon nor Chase are mere still-life painters, 
and indeed there is almost nothing that Chase has 
not painted and painted extremely well. But what- 
ever they paint you feel that a masterly and vigorous 
handling of their material is the thing that has most 
interested them, and is therefore what most inter- 
ests you. 

But it is with certain Spaniards and Italians that 
virtuosity most completely usurps the place of 
everything else, and the display of it becomes ap- 
parently the sole aim of art. In the marvelous little 
pictures of Fortuny and the almost more marvelous 
little pictures that Boldini used to paint in his 
younger days everything becomes still-life and is 
treated quite impartially as the occasion for a daz- 
zling and capricious brilliancy of handling. In 
looking at such a picture as Fortuny's "Choice of a 
Model" you cannot feel that the nude back of the 
woman interested him any more than the rococo 
table on which she stands, or that he cared for the 
heads of his Academicians as much as for their 
clothes. He does not say "things look so to me" 
but rather: "See how well and how easily I can paint 
things ! See what witty touches I can invent ! Would 
you ever have thought painting could be so enter- 
taining?" And Boldini, on his six-inch panels, can 
be even more fantastically and audaciously amusing. 
There is a less artificial side to Fortuny. He had at 
bottom something of the old Spanish temper and 
he could feel inclined to paint a "Moorish Slaughter- 
house." There is rugged character study in some of 
his figures of Arabs and Kabyles and he was one of 
the serious students of sunlight. But, after all, his 
prodigious virtuosity remains his chief characteris- 
tic, and even for sunlight he cared primarily, one 
imagines, because of the glitter and the touch-and- 
go of his manner of rendering it. In Robert Blum 
America had a technician of the same school, and of 
almost equal brilliancy, who died before he had com- 
pleted that evolution towards a larger style which 
is shown in his decorations for Mendelssohn Hall. 

REALISM AS SEARCH FOR CHARACTER 

A naturalism of a very different order is that of 
the Germans Lenbach and Leibl. Theirs is a real- 
ism by true descent from that of Diirer, a realism 
of which the exact expression of character is the 
primal aim. In Lenbach's thinly smeared, bitumi- 
nous portraits nothing but the character exists — 



the character almost unembodied — ^but the research 
of character is carried to a point of extraordinary 
vividness. Leibl's studies of peasants are more in 
the old tradition. They are hard and gray and flat, 
exhaustively studied in detail, showing no more 
care for general effect than for beauty or for suavity 
of manner. Character is attained in them by the 
remorseless pursuit of the individual and the ac- 
cidental — by the portraiture of every wart and the 
mapping of every wrinkle. In Paris that admirable 
engraver Gaillard did much the same thing in his 
few paintings, handling the brush like a burin and 
pushing analysis to the rendition of the separate 
hairs of the eyebrow, the striations of the iris and 
the minutest corrugations of the skin of the lips. 
His results are as dry and as effectless as Leibl's, 
but far more agreeable because more sjnnpathetic. 
You feel that Gaillard likes the people he is depict- 
ing and pushes his investigations so far only because 
he wishes to depict them completely. Leibl seems 
moved by a cold curiosity which has no feeling of 
any sort towards its subject. 

In a brief sketch of the multifarious activities of 
nineteenth century naturalism during thirty years 
it has been possible only to touch here and there and 
to mention none but the most prominent or the most 
interesting among the swarms of artists who were 
working at one or another part of the great task of 
a detailed re-examination of nature. By the end of 
the seventies the time had come when, if ever, the 
audacious attempt of the Pre-Raphaelites at an art 
entirely devoid of convention and corresponding at 
all points with the actual appearance of the real 
world might be renewed with some prospect of suc- 
cess. The renewed attempt was made by Bastien- 
Lepage. 

RENEWED ATTEMPT AT EXACT IMITATION 

At the first glance the resemblance between such 
a picture as Bastien's "Hay Harvest" and the works 
of Holman Hunt and Madox Brown is apparent. 
Here is the same contempt for conventional com- 
position, the same awkwardness of attitudes imi- 
tated from nature and not invented, the same re- 
placement of artificial light and shade by a thorough 
analysis of out-of-door lighting, almost the same in- 
sistance on accumulated detail. But the differences 
are very great also, and they are almost all in Bas- 
tien's favor. The efforts of a generation of painters 
have taught him both what can and what cannot be 
done, and his realism is less uncompromising than 
it seems and is wisely limited in what it attempts. 
Also he is a Frenchman, with French training and 
French taste, and therefore incapable of the crudi- 
ties of technic which marred the work of his En- 
glish predecessors. Bastien realizes that the task 
of imitation is difficult enough without unnecessary 
complication, and he limits himself to the painting 
of one or two figures at a time, composing them 
with a certain care, in spite of his air of unconven- 
tionality, and avoiding, except in its simpler forms, 
the problem of placing figures one behind the other 
at varying distances. He knows that sunlight can- 
not be imitated and that it can be suggested only 
by such methods as are incompatible with prolonged 
and careful study in the open air, and he paints only 
on cloudy days. He knows that even in cloudy 
weather the sky is bright beyond the range of his 
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palette and he reduces the sky in his pictures to 
the smallest limit or excludes it entirely. Finally, 
though he gives great fullness of detail he is too in- 
telligent to attempt the microscopic, or to give more 
detail than can be readily seen and appreciated. 

By such careful limitation of his effort to the 
imitation of -what is most nearly imitable in nature, 
and by the exercise of very great talents, Bastien 
succeeded better than any one else has done in 
actually holding the mirror up to nature — in pro- 
ducing the nearest possible resemblance to the image 
on the back of the camera. And his very success in 
this is decisive of the uselessness of the effort. His 
pictures leave us entirely cold. They approach so 
closely to the exact reproduction of a natural scene 
that they produce no other effect upon us than that 
which the scene itself would produce, and they are 
therefore quite evidently superfluous. There was 
great good sense in the question of the peasant to 
the painter: "Why take so much pains to imitate 
an oak tree when you can always look at the tree?" 
You scarcely get from such pictures even that lowest 
and most fundamental of the pleasures afforded by 
the imitative arts, the pleasure of recognition, just 
as you do not get it from the image in a mirror. 
The imitation is so much like the thing imitated 
that there is not the least excitement in the per- 
ception of the likeness. The experiment has proved 
too successful, and it is doubtful if it will ever be 
repeated. Even with I'Hermitte, who most resem- 
bles Bastien, there is more composition, a more 
academic drawing and much less insistence on detail. 

NATURALISM AS CURRENT PRACTICE 

After 1880 there is a sort of relaxation of fibre in 
modern naturalism. Its strenuous days are over. 
The great investigations have been made and their 
results ar3 at every one's command. Every one has 
learned to paint in the key of light which shocked 
the conservatives when Manet first employed it. 
Every one has learned to see blue shadows instead 
of brown ones, and to dissect light more or less after 
the manner of Monet. Every one draws in the 
naturalistic way and composes unconventionally if 
he takes the pains to compose at all. What has been 
innovation has become current practice, and what it 
had once taken courage and originality to do, it 
now takes courage and originality not to do. Hence- 
forth the revolutionary spirits will be found fighting 
against rather than for naturalism. But as natural- 
ism has become the art of all the world, it must some- 
what mitigate its rigor. If all the world is to take 
to recording observations, the observations cannot 
be very profound and they must be recorded in 
some current language, not too difficult to learn and 
admitting of rapid and facile expression. This lan- 
guage was furnished by that brilliant portrait 
painter Carolus Duran and by his yet more bril- 
liant pupil John Sargent. Duran somewhat rapidly 
degenerated from the sound and vigorous realism of 
his earlier work into a facile painter of fashionable 
ladies in splendid toilettes, but he had a great com- 
mand of his brush and invented a manner of paint- 
ing, founded on a simplification of the later method 
of Velasquez, which, after Sargent had suppled and 
enriched it, became the basic manner of recent nat- 
uralism, on which each practitioner founds his own, 



following it as closely as he is able or varying from 
it as much as he chooses. It is a manner of painting 
more or less directly in opaque color, without prep- 
aration or underpainting and without subsequent 
modification by transparent rubbings or glazes, the 
colors being mixed on the palette and applied in 
great sweeps of a large brush. Such a methpd has 
been used by artists of many schools for rapid 
sketching because it lends itself readily to the nota- 
tion of effects and the expression of masses, but it 
cannot easily express beauty of line or readily attain 
to any great fullness or subtlety of color. In the 
hands of any but the greatest painters, it tends to 
become a kind of enlarged sketching which gives up 
at the first glance all that it contains. 

It is impossible to notice one out of a hundred in 
the multitude of clever practitioners who, in some- 
thing like this style, have registered for us their 
impressions of man and of nature in every quarter 
of the globe. We must let, a very few stand for all 
the others. In the work of Alfred Roll, sturdy, 
solid, with a certain homeliness, there is much of 
that sound sense for the paintable which has always 
marked French naturalism. His "Woman with a 
Bull" is like a Courbet painted with a more modem 
palette. Brighter, sharper, more wide awake and 
up to date, superficially more brilliant but funda- 
mentally more rudimental, Anders Zom may repre- 
sent a host of modern Scandinavians. The Spanish 
aptitude for virtuosity made of SoroUa the some- 
what startling phenomenon that he seemed to us a 
few years ago, until we discovered that his observa- 
tion is as facile and as much on the surface as his 
very able handling. His countr3mian Zuloaga sees 
deeper and has more of the old savage Spanish spirit 
which had always a rather cruel delight in ugliness 
and deformity. But the ablest of all these more 
modern realists is John Sargent, and if I were to 
choose one picture as an example of the best that 
the school can do, it should be one of those that this 
many-sided man has produced for his own amuse- 
ment in the intervals of painting portraits for a 
living and mural decorations for glory. He has 
produced them at all periods of his life, with ever 
increasing power; and for acuteness of unexpected 
observation and easy, direct, almost instantaneous 
execution I know nothing more astonishing than, 
for instance, his "Hermit" in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. It is a particularly typical if extreme example 
of the school, in the way in which the effect of light 
has become the centre of interest, the figure of the 
hermit himself almost disappearing into his sur- 
roundings and receiving attention only as another 
object on which the spots of sunlight faU. This is 
the final state to which a too exclusive occupation 
with the visual aspects of nature was bound to lead. 

UNIQUE PLACE OP WINSLOW HOMER 

Our own school of painting has, almost all of it, 
incUned more or less toward naturalism, and in 
Winslow Homer this country produced one of the 
most powerful and original realists of the nine- 
teenth century — a painter so entirely independent 
and self-suflScing, so surprisingly free from any 
trace of the influence of others, that it is impossible 
to consider him except by and for himself. He be- 
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longs to no school, he is just Winslow Homer — a 
separate and distinct personality, almost as detached 
from groups and movements as if no one else had 
been painting during his lifetime. He was one of 
the most acute observers that ever lived, almost 
every picture he ever painted being the result of a 
fresh observation of nature differing from all pre- 
vious observations, and he covered an extraordi- 
narily wide range of subjects including figures, 
animals, landscape and, above all, the sea. He had 
little academic training and never mastered the 
structure of the human figure, but his native sense 
of weight and mass gave his figures bulk and even 
a certain majesty, and he almost infallibly finds the 
one right and inevitable attitude to express the 
action and the state of mind of his personages ; while 
the same sense of weight and bulk and movement 
which confers expression and dignity upon his fig- 
ures gives an unequalled power and veracity to his 
pictures of surf and rock. No great painter had ever 
less amenity or less care for the purely decorative 
and aesthetic elements of art. His coloring is some- 
times powerful, sometimes almost non-existant, but 
is never subtle and seldom beautiful. His handling is 
vigorous but rude and even harsh and repellent. In 
everjrthing his work is calculated to give the utmost 
sense of unmitigated truthfulness and he is quite 
ready to forego charm — if he is even conscious of 
the existence of such a thing. 

All this is realism, but it is a very different 
realism from that which deals primarily with the 
visual aspects of things. If it had occurred to Homer 
to paint a hermit, which, since he saw no hermits in 
the world he knew, is a quite unlikely supposition, 
there could have been no doubt as to what was the 
principal subject of the picture. The hermit himself 
and his human significance would have been every- 
thing to us and to the artist. That the picture should 
have become a sort of puzzle of light and air, or chal- 
lenge us to find the hermit, is quite inconceivable. It 
is first this power of dealing with essentials, what- 
ever the subject on which he is engaged — a power in 
which he is akin to such a true classicist as Millet — 
that raises Homer out of the ranks of the mere 
naturalists and marks him as a great interpretative 
artist; and with it — perhaps a part of it — an ex- 
traordinary capacity for vital and original design. 
He is certainly one of the most remarkable painters 



of his time, and his peculiarly native quality gives 
us an especial right to be proud of him. 

OTHER AMERICANS 

How much our contemporary painters of the sea 
owe to the example of Homer it is difficult to judge, 
but we have a whole school of marine painters such 
as, I think, exists nowhere else. Waugh is the most 
exact realist of the school, Dougherty perhaps the 
most brilliant painter, while Emil Carlsen adds to his 
profound knowledge of nature an unfailingly decora- 
tive sense of color and line. The most conspicuous of 
our present-day landscape painters are direct and 
rapid sketchers of nature's aspects such as Scho- 
field, Redfield, Gardner Symons and a host of 
others. A more delicate and penetrating obser- 
vation marks the work, whether in landscape or 
figure, of Julian Alden Weir and is combined with a 
charming personal caprice in the pictures of T. W. 
Dewing; while a quiet and thoughtful naturalism is 
the principal characteristic of Sergeant Kendall. 
Finally, in the work of what is known as the Boston 
school, with Edmund C. Tarbell at its head, we have 
a naturalism akin to that of Stevens, less witty and 
less technically admirable, but pushing the study of 
interior-lighting to a higher refinement. 

If, in all this naturalistic effort of the last seventy- 
five years, there has been some neglect of the higher 
aims and qualities of art, yet the naturalistic move- 
ment has been in the main a wholesome one. At 
least the naturalists have never forgotten that it is 
the business of a painter to paint, that painting is 
essentially and necessarily an imitative art, and that, 
if an exhaustive analysis of the aspects of nature 
is not artistic creation, yet all acquired knowledge 
of such aspects is an invaluable tool in the hands of 
the artistic creator. They have been equally free 
from the pedantries of a hide-bound pseudo-classi- 
cism on the one hand and from the excesses of a 
lawless individualism on the other. In an age not 
very propitious to the creation of art, because the 
natural relations of the artist to his public have 
been dislocated, they have at least kept the tools of 
art bright and furbished, and the best of them have 
produced works of real merit which are likely 
always to retain some interest for mankind. 

Kenyan Cox 
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LADIES, GENTLEMEN! 
Seeing that the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters and the American Academy have done me 
the very great honor to ask me to read before you 
at this important meeting, my first words can only 
consist of an expression of my profound gratitude. 
I know very well that this honor goes beyond what 
is due to my own person, and that I owe the com- 
pliment especially to my country, to France, whose 
civilization, literature and arts are admired here 



with so warm an affection. This I know; but to the 
heart of a Frenchman this fact only renders the 
debt larger and pleasanter to acknowledge. 

Ladies, gentlemen! 

In the literary life of France there has been noted 
for several centuries — and this is one of the most 
remarkable of its characteristics — a kind of rhythm, 
a movement of upward and down — ^which causes us 
alternately now to open, now to close the importa- 
tion of foreign ideas and of foreign forms of art. 



